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Alexander Alexiev 



In late Btctibtr 1987 the war in Afahanistan, which hM 4lr Mdy 
laeted twice as long m the "Great Patriotic tfer r H uthi Soviete refer 
to Vorld War II, «nt«ad ita ninth yaar. With well ovar a eUlion 
Afahans killed and about a third of the Afghan prewar population forced 
to flaa their hosaIand f tha Soviat^Afahan var easily qualifiee as one of 
tha aoat brutal a^arrilla vara of oor laaa than benign c 
Although proapecte for an iMinant termination are atill uncertain, for 
the first tiae since the beginning of this war, there are definite signs 
that we are entering its endaaae, ■:t':- X: -:'^ : 

Ike Soviet invoiqn of Afahanlstan also narked a watershed in 
Soviet relatione with the West end especially the United States. It was 
seen by nany, including the* Ce^j^ 

kind of imacceptable Soviet international behavior that nade friendly 
relations with Moscow ail bw£ impossible and signalled the did of the 
period of detente and arae control characterizing nuch of the 1970s . 
Much has changed aince then in and between the United Statee end the 
Soviet Union, and 9 following the recent suaait in Vaahington and the 
auccessful conclusion of the INF treaty, the two superpower rivals seep 
to be poieed for another round of detente. 

As the carnage has continued unabated and the war has dragged on in 
a sort of bloody steleoate, its significance aa a factor influencing 
Washington's attitudes toward the Soviet Union hae gradually declined, 



'This paper is baaed partly on aateriel published in the winter 
19S7 issue of Globsl Aff sirs. s 

^According to a scholar ly study on Afghan population losses \ ^ 
recently cmducted by a t^versity of Geneva researcher^ 
government sponsorship, about I;24 Billion Afghene , or roughly 9 percent 
. of the prewar population, have per iahed in the war so far . - - ; > - ■ 
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except at the rhetorical level, and Afghanistan has clearly costd to b« 
considered an inpedlnent to improving ties with tha Kreslin. At the saae 
tine, U.S. involvenent in the conflict has deepened over tine, both in 
support of tha rasistanca and in tha affort to find a negotiated solution. 

Thus* with graving avldanca that tha conflict nay ba resolved, one 
way or another, in tha not too distant ftai*e. t $K^ ; ^ 
Afghanistan regains a key factor that could influence, parhaps 
decisively, tha outcooe of tha war. It is within this f ra aewo g fc that 
this papar attespts to exaaine tha origins and avolution of U.S. 
policies and attitudes toward tha conflict and their likely implications 
for tha ultimate outcome of tha Soviet war on tha Afghan paopla. 



THE CARTER ADMINISTRATION AND AFGHANISTAN IN 
THE PRE- INVASION PERIOD 



By tha tine a Military coup brought a co— unlit government to pc^er 
in Kabul in April of 1978 1 U.S. attitudas toward tha stratagically 
located non-aligned country wara characterized, by and large, by naglact 
and lack of interest. For a variaty of rsaaons, ranging fro* a tacit 
acknowledgment of tha Soviat geo-political prapondaranca in tha araa 
and unwillingnass to compete with tha Soviats in tha Third World 
following tha Vietnam fiasco, to tha priority given to tha 
U.S. -Pakistani relationship, Washington's influanca and intarast in 
Afghanistan had reached parhaps its lowast point. In tha 1950s 
and 1960s tha United Stataa maintained a considerable prasanca and an 
activa aid program (to tha tuna of some $500 aillion) in tha country, in 
an indirect but nonetheless vary raal competition for influanca with 
Moscow; but by tha mid-1970s, American political prasanca at all but tha 
diplomatic laval had been curtailad dramatically, and economic aid was 
cut down to an insignificant $15 aillion in 1975. Ironically, this 
pariod of growing U.S. naglact coincided with two diametrically opposad 
political treads in Afghanistan that could have baan influenced in a 
direction congenial to U.S. interests by a strong presence and an 
activist policy. 
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lock Afghanistan into the Sovi^ "^ "7.7 

its ass:Utanca t^ organised in the People's , 

Dsaocratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) tnd <uicc^«s^ th«a to pr«p«r* for 
a revolutionary takeover. As a rssalt thsrs irss k stssdy grovth in ths 
inftuence art visibility of the PD^ riven trith factional 

strife between its Khalq and Parchaa factions , was slavishly pro-Soviet , 
and a growing penetration of key institutions, such as the aray, by 
Soviet •trained cosaunist cadres. 1 

One of the inevitable results of the dec lininf U.S. clout and 
interest in Afghanistan was the progressive failure of relevant State 
Departaent of ficials to correctly assess the laplications of these 
iaport ant internal developaents. By 1978, 0.S. of ficials sees to have 
becoae reaarkably ignorant of the volatility of the situation in Kabul 
end the significant inroads aada by the coaaunists. A little over 
a aonth before the successful coup, at a congressional hearing on March 
16, 1978, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State. for Near Eastern and South 
Asian AffairavAdSmhibs described the situation there as follows: 



Internally, the political situation in Afghanistan is stable. 
President Daoud reaains very auch in control and faces no 
significant opposition* 4 



'According to a PDPA docuaent published after the successful coup, 
soae 20 key ailitaxy bases and airfields had been coapletely infiltrated 
by PDPA syB^athisers, usually Soviet ^trained officers* See M 0n tha Saur 
Revolution: ■-£ Tha Political Departaent of the People's Deaocratic Party of 
Afghanistan tit thiAraed Forces of Afghanistan, n P«opia f s Dmmoerstlc 
Psrty of Afgbsnisttn: p. ll 9 X^l, H*y 22, 1976. 

*Se* Dmpsrtmmt 6t Ststm Bullmtin, Vol. 78, No. 2014, May 1978. 
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Th« successful Military coup, which instsllsd in pevsr * r«fia* 
dominated by trail-known Afghan communists, lad by tha PDPA chairman Nta£ 
Mohi— scf Taraki, vaa greeted with reaerkable equaniaity ia Vaahington. 
Despite tha naw regime's opan articulation of ita Harxiat and pro-Soviet 
ideology, tha Cartar administration rafuaad to admit that tha naw Afghan 
government waa indaad a c o— unl at ona and continuad to pursue buainaaa 
with Kabul aa usual and provida economic aid.* 

Not only waa tha administration unwilling to faca tha reality of 
tha communist takaovar in Kabul 9 but for a whila it seems to hava triad 
to make lifa aaaiar for tha naw regime by ancouraging Iran and Pakistan 
not to taka a hostile stanca toward it 9 parhaps in a futile hope of 
ingratiating itself with the naw rulers. In anothar example, aftar tha 
regime announead ita intantion to carry out a radical Marxist-style land 
reform, U.S. embassy officiala of farad to sand regime of ficiale to a 
University of Wisconsin land reform training cantar or provida 
aaaistanca by Aaarican land rafora advisors.* 

Tha administration raaainad stubbornly waddad to ita myopic 
policies for aora than a year, avan though soon aftar tha coup it became 



f TWo weeks aftar tha coup tha Naw York Times approvingly noted: 
"Until now tha Cartar adainiatration justifiably remains completely calm 
in connection with the coup in Afghanistan, where the leaders of the 
saall c om mu nist party seised power in Kabul. . . . Ten years ago any 
communist victory would have been considered a clear defeat of the 
United States. Moat Americana consider the world today more complex." 
The New York Times, May 10, 1978. According to anothar observer, the 
Carter adainiatration "actively resisted declaring that Afghanistan was 
a communist country,* 9 since countries considered communist automatically 
became ineligible for U.S. aid. See Richard P. Cronin, "U.S. Policy 
Toward Afghanistan," in Hans Binnendijk (ed.), Author iter ien Regimes in 
Transition , Foreign Service Institute, U.S. Department of State, 
.Vaahington, D.C., 1987, p. 93. The administration was not alone in ita 
refusal to face up to the reality of the situation. Thus the new rulers 
in Kabul were promptly declared "agrarian reformers" by the Vaahington 
Post, while a veteran academic observer argued obtusely that the 
takeover waa the result of the Shah's efforts to "create a modern 
version of the ancient Persian empire." See Selig 5. Harrison, "The Shah, 
Not Kremlin Touched Off Afghan Coup," The Vaahington Post, May 13, 1978. 

i Binnendijk, op. cit., p. 91. 
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dictatorship tor con«olid*tin* it« .pow*r . 



through * S^le*;-^ 

internecine accounts in the PDPA/ ^ '"*'' " 




.on a radical rMtructorlnf of Af^ua society aloosth^ llnM of 
the Soviet aodel, coaplete with a "vanguard party," a pervasive internal 
security apparatus, Party aonopoly over the Minsof information, and an 
array of typical 1 1— unlit "transmission belt" organisations for 



workers, youth* and 



The direction in which the 



vi- . *v 



was headed 



vu indeed unmistakable. Baraly a: south after tha 0019, , tha Sovlat 
government daily Izymstiy* noted with approval: 



The Democratic Republic of Afghanistan ia experiencing 
democratic transformation such aa tha country has not known 
in all the many centuriee of its history. 7 



Soon aftar tha takeover, tha haratofora covert Soviet involvement was 
brought out in the open and thousande of Soviat tff advisara 9f streamed into 
Afghanistan and began to occupy key positions in the administration of 
tha new "People's Republic ," particularly in tha armed forces and tha 
internal security services* 

Than in tha fall of 1978 9 in its zaal to create a nodal socialist 
society without daisy and undoubtedly with Soviet approval, the Kabul 
regime introduced a series of radical reforms : , beginning with the 
replacement of tha traditional Islamic green flag of Afghanistan with a . 
red one, that collectively amounted to a declaration of war on 
traditional Afghan society. The challenge was promptly taken and 
beginning in October massive arned rebellions erupted in the eastern 
part of the country and began to spread. In March of 1979, prominent 
religious leaders started calling for : a jlbsd (holy war) against the 
regime; TWo nontha later several provinces were partly under rebel 
control and fitting had epppenced chroughout Afghanistan. 



r /xF#j£riyj , May 23 , 197S. 
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As the resistance intensified, the PDPA regiae becaae even aore 
brutal and, at the saae tlae, dependent on Soviet ailitery assistance 
for dealing with the rebellion. Indeed, mm the Afghan aray began to 
disintegrate in the spring of 1979, the Soviets began playing a aore and 
aore direct role in coabeting the resistance. Soviet ailitery advisers 
were placed in all Afghan units down to the battalion end soaetiaes 
coapany level t where they aede all the decisions, while Soviet air force 
units brought into Afghanistan flew coabat aissions. The regiae 
instituted a reign of terror, and e series of aass arrests and executions 
were launched as a response to the insurrection* The toll exacted froa 
the Afghan people was frightful. The PDPA itself adaitted in I960 that 
50,000 people, not counting the victias of bombardments, had disappeared 
during the eighteen aonths preceding the Soviet invasion; resistance 
sources estiaate the victias of PDPA terror at 250,000.* 

Throughout most of this period Washington raaalned largely silent 
about the massive huaan rights abuses and oppression to which the Afghan 
people were subjected. It was only after the abduction and aurder of 
U.S. Ambassador Dubbs in March of 1979 that U.S. relations with the 
regiae were downgraded and the aid program curtailed, though not 
completely eliminated. Evan after that, however, the Carter 
administration refused to take a firm stand against the Kabul 
government, let alone provide moral and material support to those 
resisting it. In late March 1979, with much of the country in open 
revolt against its Marxist rulers and Soviet ailitery personnel directly 
participating in operations against the insurgents, the State Department 
ordered the U.S. embassy in Kabul "not to apply the coaaunist label in 
its political analysis of the regiae. wi It wee not until the second 
half of 1979 that soae parts of the administration, such as the National 
Security Council under Zbigniew Brsesinski, began expressing concern 
over evidence of Soviet preparations for a massive' intervention in 



g M. Cent livres -Demon t et al., "Afghanistan:* La Colonisation 
Impossible," Les Editions du Cert, Paris, 1984, p. 199. 
•The Wall Street Journal, March 22, 1979. 
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Afghanistan and evidantly^ ^^^^ a reluctant State Dspartaant to 
; issiu^^ ranting to the Soviets 

not to lnt#rv«»*iUt^Uy H 00 Antiwt 2, 1979, li * ^> 

Deepite th^ and aeveral other "warnings," U.S. attitudes contiuusd 
to be char act cr ixed by r ^^ 

refused to take any action that sight hsve givan Moscow reason to 
beliave that Washington was aerioualy concernad about Soviet behavior in 
the region/ rather tiun Just nak^ 

administration behavior since the t it— unlit coup in Kabul and its 
response to an aggrassion-in-the-aaking could only have been interpreted 
in tha Kraalin as a tacit U.S^ recognition of Afghanistan as bain* in 
tha Soviet sphere of influsnca, ancour aging Soviet intarvantionist 
pradi lections. As lata as *id-Decaaber 19J9, at a tine when U.S. 
intelligence services had overwhalaing evidence that an invasion was 
about to begin, the State Department rafusad to characterise Soviat 
forces alraady inserted into tha country as "coabat troops" and Undar 
Sacratary of Stata David Mewsoae raportadly objactad to * press 
backgrounder on tha subjact "on tha grounds that this night ba saan by 
tha Soviata as U.a. saddling in Afghan affairs. H " 

WASHINGTON AND THE SOVIET-AFGHAN WAR 

The full-scale Soviat invasion of Afghanistan in late Deceaber 1979 
prcvantad this iiiinant ovarthrow of tha Marxist regiae in Kabul and 
anthronad a naw hand-pickad puppet as its head. Contrary to initial 
Soviet expectations, however, it failed to crush tha rebellion and 
instead pracipitated an even sore bitter conflict between the invaders 
and the Afghan people that has continued to this day. 



l< Zbigniav Brxaxinski, Panmr sad PrincipUt Htmoirs of thm Hstlaoml 
Smcuritr Mvismr, 1977-1981, Ferrer, Straus and Giroux, Naw York, 1983, 
pp. 426-430- According to foner Soviat aoldiars interviewed by the 
author v the Soviets began contingancy planning for an invasion by flashing 
out Catagory II and III unita in jump-off location! at Kushka and Teraez 
km earlj^afc June of 1979/ £ 

xl SaaElia Kadouria, "Disastrous Yaara," £ncowotar f Vol. LXIV, #4 f 
p. 25; and "Tha Soviat Military Stake in Afghanistan: 1956-1979," BOST, ; 
#3, Saptanber 1*80, p. 35.? 
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Tim invasion also effected a thorough, if long overdue, administration 
ruiftitatnt of Soviet intentions in 4f^hanlatan and in tha region in 
general and resulted in a strong condemnation of the Soviet action and the 
imposition of several economic and diplomatic sanctions. The strong U.S. 
reaction van due primarily to a decided change in Presideni^Oig|j|^fe * 
perception of Soviet objectives leading to a much gloomier overall 
assessment than had been characteristic of his presidency to that point. 

Finally aware of the potentially disastrous geopolitical and 
strategic implications of the Soviet military thrust in this vital 
region, the administration declared the Persian Qulf region to be an 
area of vital interest to the United States and reiterated its 
commitment to help Pakistan resist outside aggression, first 
promulgated in a 1959 security treaty. The treaty also promised prompt 
consideration of a package of military and econonie<aid to Islamabad. 
Vithin this context, the stage van set for a modest covert aid program 
to the Afghan resistance, which seems to have been initiated shortly 
after the invasion. 11 

By the time the Reagan- administration came to pover in Washington 
in January 1981, the war had lasted for more than a year and the modus 
operandi of both the Soviets and their Afghan adversaries had settled 
into a more or less predictable pattern. Unable to decisively and quickly 
crush the resistance as they had hoped for 9 the Soviets settled for a 
longer-term campaign that was characterised by genocidal brutality and 
flagrant disregard for internationally accepted norms of warfare, such as 
those codified in the Geneva Conventions. These tactics included 
high-altitude carpet bombing, deliberate destruction of entire villages, 
reprisals against the civilian population and scorched earth policies that 
have resulted in the depopulation of vast areas of the country. 



"The initiation of covert assistance to the resistance was 
revealed shortly after the invasion by Senator Birch Bayh, then chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence. See Halcolm Vallop, 
"Covert Action, 19 Strttmglc Revlm, winter 1984, p. 12. 
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siaple yet vitally needed tool* of the guerrilla trade that any well 
thought out and effective assistance program should not have failed to 
provide. For instance, elementary equipment such as maps, binoculars, 
range finders, portable radios, and nine detectors were virtually 
unobtainable in 1984 and continue to be in short supply. " 

The rationale given by administration officials for not supplying 
the resistance with effective weapons and other much needed supplies was 
usually couched in obtuse arguments about the need for fplaagiblp, 
deniability," and/or ostensible Pakistani reluctance to allow the 
introduction of Western eras, further, concerns that such weapons could 
fall into the hands of terrorists have also been trotted out as a 
justification, as have even less plausible arguments regarding an 
alleged inability of the Afghans to handle sophisticated weapons. 

Under close scrutiny, none of these justifications made much sense 
then or now, and the failure of the; conservative adainistrat ion to natch 
rhetoric with deeds in the case of Afghanistan demands an alternative 
explanation. The most likely explanation is to be sought in the alndset 
of important officials at various levels of the administration that had 
essentially written off Afghanistan as a lost cause from that beginning. 
Their arguments basically boiled down to the view that the Afghans could 
not possibly defeat the Soviets, and therefore a Soviet victory was 
inevitable and only a matter of time. To help the Afghans become more 
effective, according to this logic, would only provoke a Soviet 
escalation and lead to a worsening situation for the Afghans themselves . 
Such sentiments were encapsulated by a senior Carter administration 
official soon after the invasion as follows: 



The question was, do we give them (the insurgents) weapons to 
kill themselves, because that is what we would be doing. 
There is no way they could beat the Soviets. 1 * 



"The author was able confirm this state of affairs first-hand in 
observing mujahideen units and in conducting numerous interviews with 
resistance commanders* in aid- 1984. At that time even one of the top 
resistance coaaanders in the country, Jelalrtin Hagqani c*f Paktia 
province, used a hand-drawn map for (inducting large-scale operations 
against the Soviets* "..•:-•-. 
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fight out die without such hops of advancing their cause. And the 
reason for the eventual change of thasa policiaa Was not an 
administration reaasessment and admission of their inadequacy, but * 
forceful stand by tha United Statas Congress for a larger and sore 
affective support effort. 

Beginning in the second half of 1984, the U.S. Congress and 
especially the Senate, where support for the Afghan cause was 
unanimous and truly bipartisan, became increasingly concerned about the 
seemingly ineffective assistance to the resistance* A resolution was 
introduced mandating a large increase in U.S. asaiatanceand, sore 
important, making the supply of effective weapons possible. Even 
though such of the debate surrounding this issue was conducted at closed 
hearings, it became clear that the administration was not only not 
happy about the Senate's initiative, but in fact opposed it. For 
instance, according to Senator MalcplaLyallop, then chairman of the 
Senate Select Co— ittee on Intelligence, both the State Department and 
the Central Intelligence Agency expressed strong opposition to »the 
resolution. lt Despite the administration's resistance , the resolution 
was passed by both houses of Congress in November 19 84. As a result of 
this Congressional victory in April 1985, Presided Reagan: signed a 
national security directive, NSDD 166, which stipulated that it was U.S. 
policy to help the Afghan resistance drive out the Soviet forces "by all 
available Mans." It was thus primarily Congress that cleared the way 
for a dramatic increase of U.S. assistance, reported to have reached 
$680 in Tt 1987. The increasing aid has permitted substantial improvements 
in resistance capabilities on the ground, and in the fall of 1986 in the 
air as well, with the first deliveries of sophisticated American anti-air 
missiles marking a watershed in the seven-year old war. 



"Malcolm Wallop, "U.S. Covert Action,* 1 op. cit,, p. 11. 
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GORBACHEV'S BLEEDING WOUND 

The signing of the president 1*1 directive coincided with the coaing 
to power In the Krealin of Mikhail Gorbachev. Hailed alaost froa the 
first day in office as the aost proaislng Soviet leader in e long tiae, 
Gorbachev promptly initiated e series of reforae designed to errest the 
seealngly inexorable decline of the Soviet systea in the domestic reels 
end e concerted eras control end peace propaganda effort externally* 
Codified under the cetchphrases "glasnost" (openness); "perestroika" 
(restructuring), end "new political thinking," Gorbachev's policies seeaed 
to proaise positive change in the Soviet Onion. 

In Afghanistan, however, as it soon becaae clear, there ires little 
"new political thinking 9 * to be noticed. On the contrary, it appeared 
that Gorbachev had given his ailitary carte blanche, and the fighting 
Intensified draaatically. Instead of one large offensive a year/ as had 
been the case before, in 1985 the Soviet forces conducted as least half a 
dozen large-scale assaults on the resistance, these were aarked by 
considerably iaproved counter- insurgency operation* and accoapenied by 
greatly expanded high-altitude carpet boabing and scorched eerth tactics. 

The escelatioa of the ailitary caapaign also involved a striking 
intensification of Soviet/Kabul sponsored terrorists directed against the 
resistance and its supporters in Pakistan and cross-border raids and 
boabardaents of Pakistani territory. 1 * 

The yeer as a whole was without a doubt the bloodiest end aost 
difficult of the war for the aujahideen. Still, the Soviets, operating 
allitarily at the aaxiaua level of effort the existing Infrastructure 
would allow, caae nowhere dose to inflicting crushing blows on their 
elusive adversary and aust have begun asking theaselyes whether e 
ailitary solution is indeed possible. It is perhaps thiie realisation 



"According to U.S. officials, four out of five incidents of state- 
sponsored terrorisa world-wide in 1987 took place in Pakistan and were 
directed against the Afghan rMietance^S^ 
Incidents Incraase over 1986," Los Angeles 7 ^^^^^W^\ 
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Afghanistan , while accbaplishing their aini»al objective of+«*intsini ^ 
a friendly raglae in Kabul, is to i icttri tielt rS^M i 
in this light that currant Soviet initiatives for a negotiated solution 
begin to ■ake:-S«nse.*-^.c • . ' ■■ v :^ :: -%::^V::i 

Gorbachev 9 s calculus In this respect is siopie jnd s trai^t forward • 
He has proposed a settleoent that would lssd to sr cutoff br^rssistiincs 
weapons and supplies in return for ifraduil vithdrwsl of S ss 
in a yssr or so. Tho Soviets hsvs asds two BSJor prsconditions 
such an agraaaant Bo giiarantasd by tha UnitadStatas and Pakistan and 
that tlw cutoff t«i^ pt«M ft ^•;^C7 

puiiout. ' . ";.^ ,;■*' '# ; • : '";-'. i -:^;.- ' ^^ ?:^' r ^ i ;^^^^"^&r : -i:-^ 

Such an arrangwant r tha Soviats baliava, would allov^a substantial 
vaakanins of tha rasistanca, vhila ^ a^lsttibl* : :hyiib«r» . ^;^sWl^'^erp6piiil . - ^ ;■ , .^ 
continua to ba daployad in tha country. : 'it:]&'w&$ : ijjmtt^^ 
instanca, that Soviat coatoat operations in Afghanistan ar a conduct ad, by 
•pacial counter insurgency unftsf t&afe ^ 

tha Soviet ccmtingent. The rest are ^ag^d primarily in sec^ 
logistic chores and are of lesser ailitary importance. :-'•/ ^^''"' 

The Soviets know that an a«ae«eht of thi# sort ir certain to be 
considered s sellout by the resistance, which has not beto al lowed to 
participate ■ in the negotiating process >Th ^^^a 
abide by any of ; its provisions, thus ***** W0* . 

conflict between the resistance and its erit» ins, while '*-/'- 
presenting Moscow with s ready excuse, to JraegeOT the de#L if things ^^ ^ 
not work out to their aatisfacti lent «ujahid on would 
be a certainty if t^dosl involves , an 
froa their sanctuiir^:: ; i^Pdi^t^ 
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States, because of perceived ro J ah Ide^ 

public support for ^iMlit^jg^ £*i£ak|g$^ 
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without haviat to ■odify oiucc«ptabl« behavior in third *r«*i. To that 
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As the evidence begins mounting that the Soviet* have all bat conceded 
dafaat and may ba foread out one way or anothar , thara appears to ba a 
conaidarabla softening of tha U.S. position on a negotiated settlement, 
indicating an implicit willingness to halp tha Soviats "save face" and 
avoid tha full consequences of thair failure. Tha administration has 
already agreed in principle to guarantee tha putative settlement, even 
though the resistance la not represented in the negotiations and is not 
likely to feel bound by any agreement that does not meet with its approval. 
Furthermore, Washington's original stand that a cutoff of resistance 
supplies would occur only after the Soviets have withdrawn has now been 
substantially modified in a direction more in line with Soviet demands. 
It has agreed to stop supplying the mujahidaen two months after the 
beginning of a Soviet pullout. Recently, the administration seamed to go 
even further toward meeting Soviet negotiating objectives by implying in a 
statement by White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater that a cutoff may be 
imposed at the beginning of a Soviet withdrawal. Such an arrangement has 
been hinted at also by Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze in early 1988." 

At least some administration officials seem to believe that, 
following a Soviet withdrawal, you could have an interim government in 
Afghanistan with communist participation. " Such illusions may 
prompt the administration to agree to and guarantee a settlement that is 
totally unacceptable to the resistance. The administration needs to be 
reminded that what eventually became the Soviet-Afghan war started as a 
spontaneous rebellion by the Afghan people against an oppressive 



11 According to Fitswater, "Once they begin to withdraw the troops, 
then under the Geneva accords there would be a withdrawal of support to 
the rebels. . . They would happen essentially at the same time— the same 
time being a multi-month period J 9 Washington Tim*s % December 16 f 1987. 
Three weeks later, Shevardnadze stated: "Once an agreement hae been signed 
at Geneva, all sides will have an obligation to stop outside interference 
in Afghanistan'* affairs. 11 £os Angeles 7iaes t January 7, 1987. 

"An administration of ficial was recently quoted as saying, vf Tou 
can't have this issue resolved without some role for the PDPA." Hmr York 
Tim*s> November 12, 1987. 
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